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THE Y. M. C. A. TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


OF THE SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
SrRINGFIBLD, - - MASS. 


Two Years. Aone 
year’s course has 
been arranged es- 
pecially for college 
students, embracing 
the general course 
fin Bible History, 
Systematic Bible 
Truth, Exegesis and 
Oburch History, 
and the special work 
of the department 
Present School Building, Erected 1885. which he enters. 
seoreary —To train Christian young men for the duties of General 
and Gymnasium Instructor ina Young Men’s Christian 


n. 
Special Instruction. 


Iw Tee SeceerariAL Derartment—By J.T. Bowne, Sup't. 
Coreen © the field, object and history of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the crgnalantion. beans and methods of the 
local work, and the work in its wider organization. 
In THe Gymnasium Derartment—By Luther Gulick, M.D., Sup’t. 
In Physiology, Anatomy, Physical Diagnosis, Effects and Pre- 
caption of Exercise and Anthropometry; also in Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Work in Gymnastics and Athletics. 
For general information concerning the School, apply to O. C. 
Morsz, Corresponding Secretary, School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





MUSIC FOR ALL THE YEAR! 


Good resolutions are always in order. Resolve to lose 
no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s excellent 
Music Books; all ‘first-class, and these among the beat. 
For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLEOTION, % songs; 
or POPULA® PIANO COLLECTION, 2 Piano pieces: 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, ® pieces; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST. & clessical pieces; 
or PIANO CLASSICS, 4 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLWP’S CLASSICS. 5 easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs, tor Soprano; 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. ‘songs; 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 3% songs; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS, 3; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets; 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. : Two 





or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 5 popular books ; 
or EMMANUEL, Trowbridge ; Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; } and 

or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; } Cantatas for 
or FALL OF = ep mrtg Parkhurst ; ' Musical 
or HOLY OITy. Societies ; 


or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES, 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS ; 
or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any beok mailed promptly, pest paid, tor $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H, Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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The Intercollegian 





New SERIES. 


WirTH this week’s issue the Watchman passes 
into the editorial management of Mr. H. F. 
Williams, lately the railroad secretary of the 
International Committee. Mr. Williams is 
well known to many college men. He pro- 
poses to make the Watchman eminently attrac- 
tive and helpful. We hope that a good large 
list of college subscribers will sustain him in 
this endeavor. 


AN example worthy of imitation has been 
set by Gen. A. C. Barnes, who has just pre- 
sented the Cornell University Christian Asso- 
ciation with the nucleus of a first-class Bib- 
lical Reference Library, at a cost of about 
$1,000. He also assumes the care for its 
future development, besides fitting up a room 
in Barnes Hall for its reception. This body 
of books will be called the Barnes Reference 
Library, and it is the purpose to make it a 
collection of such character and size that it 
shall, in this department, keep pace with the 
University library. 


In our Volunteer Notes will be found an 
interesting account of the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and its secretaries at 
Cleveland. The carefully sifted statistics of 
the movement show three things very clearly: 
1) the movement is no mere outburst of enthu- 
siasm; it is accomplishing results. 2) these 
results have been reaped by the Mission 
Boards of the evangelical churches. 3) the 
whole strength of the movement is being put 
forth in the legitimate development of new 
resources and more men for the recognized 
missionary agencies of the churches. Itisno 
independent movement, nor should it ever 
tend to become one. Independent missions 


are found in European countries, but they do 
As 


not seem to flourish on American soil. 
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long, indeed, as our denominational Boards 
continue to pursue a representative, progres- 
sive mission policy it will be worse than folly 
to encourage irresponsible enterprises. 


Our readers will enjoy the sensible and 
suggestive article by Mr. Dodge, found on 
another page. It comes from a man whose 
vast responsibilities in business life do not 
prevent him from continuing and extending 
an inherited sympathy with practical Chris- 
tian activity. The closing sentence puts the 
whole case in a nutshell. A man can best 
prepare himself for practical religious use- 
fulness in after life by being thus useful dur- 
ing his college life. The qualities needed 
and fostered are the very qualities demanded 
throughout his whole career. What we need 
to do is not to “read up”’ on any matter, but 
to lay our hands to some definite responsible 
work. 


Tue problem of meeting the demand for 
ministers in the future is a serious one. The 
continuation of a growing body of able 
pastors and preachers qualified in spiritual 
power, in culture, in sympathy with every day 
life to guide that manifold life into earnest 
allegiance to God, is the one essential basis 
of all the varied Christian work of the world. 
In many of our large colleges the proportion 
of students who are looking forward to the 
ministry is wofully small. 
reasons for this fact. One prime reason is in 
their faculties. The specialists who hold the 
college chairs to-day are apt to view the 
brightest men who come under their influ- 
ence as fair game for themselves. They think 
that the best men in the class should become 
specialists or teachers, the grade of men just 
below are relegated to the various other pro- 


There are many 
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fessions, while the dunces of the college 
community are thought to be good enough 
for missionary uses. There are notable ex- 
ceptions to this way of viewing things, but 
they are none too many. 

Another reason is that in our larger col- 
leges the matter is not pressed home to the 
minds and sympathies of the leading men in 
college. Too often the idea of the average 
college student of the work of the ministry 
is distorted and hence unattractive. He is 
lost to the ministry, when an earnest truth- 
ful presentation of its claims by one whom 
he would respect would have won his loyal 
service for life. 

The college Associations are turning some 
men toward the ministry but not half enough 
of them. The force of the organization is 
too often used up in other channels. We re- 
ceived a letter recently from a Western col- 
lege which had an efficient committee at work 
obtaining future missionaries and present 
pledges of money, and committees on every 
practical measure undertaken by the Associa- 
tion, while its ministerial union, though com- 
posed of Y. M. C. A. men, was an wholly inde- 
pendent organization. For practical work and 
for missions they looked to the Association ; 
for the ministry they organized anew. 

But whether this matter be pushed by the 
Association or not, it is too vital a matter to 
be neglected. In some way the claims of the 
modern ministry should be put before college 
men ina rational, effective way. Three things 
may be done. 

1) There may be a ministerial union, in 
fact if not in title, in every college in the 
land, a quiet, simple banding together of 
those who are looking forward to the minis- 
try for self strengthening and for enlarge- 
ment of their number. To give such a union 
much publicity will do more harm than good. 
The membership, advice, and influence of one 
or two picked professors is worth a great 
deal. 

2) This union should be occasionally ad- 
dressed bya pastor in active service. Several 
denominations are considering the question 
of setting apart a man to act asa Ministerial 








Field Secretary to keep the colleges alive 
with ministerial zeal, but one man, hot from 
service, can do more than many secretaries 
to kindle zeal and carry conviction on a 
matter like this. 

3) The best plan of campaign for a denomi- 
nation would be to set apart for a few months 
a widely known and universally respected 
pastor like Dr. Taylor, or Dr. Parkhurst, or 
Dr. Henson, who would get a hearing from 
all students, to visit each college of his de- 
nomination in turn, not merely addressing 
students but holding personal conferences 
with them. The ministerial unions could 
preserve the good results of such a visitation. 
We believe that the carrying out of such a 
plan as this would greatly change the statis- 
tics of our seminaries. 


The Summer Conferences. 


PE, BENE, c0.ndvcernnsenesbedsann June 28-July g. 
RE TORO, We Mc deenedccescncecsnal Aug. 23-Sept. 3. 

I. Northfield and Mr. Moody have become 
historic names in their relation to the Chris- 
tian life and Christian work of American 
students and need no introduction to the 
readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. The repre- 
sentation at Northfield and the influence of 
the Students’ Conference have not been con- 
fined to America alone, but have extended to 
Great Britain, Japan and to all the great mis- 
sion fields of the world, so that this gather- 
ing of the students at Northfield has come to 
be an event of more than national character 
and significance. 

The Fifth International Conference of College 
Students at Northfield will be held, as for- 
merly, at the invitation of Mr. D. L. Moody, 
with the help of the International Secre- 
taries, and Mr. Moody will preside at its 
principal sessions. To this conference will 
be invited not only the students of all the 
American colleges, but of the British and 
other European universities and foreign stu- 
dents now connected with American uni- 
versities and colleges. The program will be 
similar to that of previous conferences in- 
cluding— 
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1. Addresses from Mr. Moody and other prominent 
speakers. 
2. Conferences on student Christian work. 
3. Foreign missionary meetings. 
4. Normal Bible Classes. 
(a) Inductive Bible Study. 
(4) The Bible Training Class. 
5. Conferences on important religious callings. 
6. Athletics. 


Il. Zhe First Annual Conference and En- 
campment of College Students at Lake Geneva 
will be conducted by the International Sec- 
retaries, at the invitation of the directors 
of the Western Secretarial Institute and at 
their beautiful and well-equipped camp on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, Wis. This 
conference is designed to meet the con- 
venience of the students in Western colleges 
and of Eastern college students whose homes 
areinthe West. The program will be similar 
to that of the Northfield conference. 

It is expected that neither of the above 
conferences will become at all sectional in 
its representation, except as the location will 
naturally meet the convenience of the stu- 
dents of neighboring colleges and attract 
from them larger delegations of students 
than would be sent to the more distant con- 
ferences. The difference in time will also 
enable many to attend one gathering, who 
otherwise would not have found it possible. 

The expenses for each person will be $15 
(including registration fee, board, etc.) both 
at Northfield and at Lake Geneva. 

Full information concerning speakers, pro- 
gram, transportation, etc., will be sent to all 
the college Associations and will appear in 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN for March. The Interna- 
tional Secretaries will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from any members of the college 
Associations and from friends of the work 
concerning the programs and general features 
of these conferences. C. K. Oper. 


Oberlin College has the largest volunteer 
band in the world, and the U. P. Theol. Sem. 
at Xenia probably gives more per man to 
missions than any institution in the United 
States. Mr. Haskell says: “ Ohio is a great 
State, and the kingdom is coming.” —£x. 


Characteristics of President Finney’s 
Preaching. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


President Charles G. Finney was a man of 
unusual mental grasp, logical acumen, and 
moral earnestness, combined with an equally 
remarkable emotional nature. He was born 
in 1792; born again in 1821; became an 
evangelist of extraordinary power ; was pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Oberlin 
Seminary ; was president of Oberlin College 
fifteen years and pastor of the First Church 
of Oberlin more than thirty-five. Assuming 
that my readers are somewhat familiar with 
his life, ] will speak here of only two or three 
characteristics of his preaching, which may 
be of use to Christian workers and especially 
to ministers of the Gospel to-day. 

I. When Mr. Finney became a Christian 
his soul was tremendously impressed with 
the postulates of the Gospel—the lost condi- 
tion of the race, the reality of the Divine gov- 
ernment, the sinfulness of sin and man’s 
consequent need of a Divine Redeemer. 

Here was one secret of his success as a 
preacher. He thus laid the foundation for 
both his own spiritual experience and those 
overwhelming appeals to conscience which 
brought such multitudes to Christ. He saw 
that then, as now, it was futile to preach 
Christ to men who did not feel their need of 
him. To awaken dead hearts to a sense of 
their need he was compelled to dwell on the 
holiness of the claims of God’s moral gov- 
ernment. This is needed to-day. We are 
not in a world of chance, but in a universe 
of law. Man is not simply the victim of mis- 
fortune but a moral agent endowed with the 
power of self ruin and living in the plane of 
an eternal ought. The time can never come 
when preachers can wisely omit this line of 
thought. 

Il. Another secret of his success was the 
fact that his first work was always to get pro- 
fessing Christians radically in sympathy with 
God. He saw that it was simply demoraliz- 
ing to all concerned to urge impenitent men 
outside the church to repent while there were 
scores of worldly and selfish men within. 

With allhis prodigious power over wicked 
men he felt that he could not draw them, and 
he would not if he could, into a selfish 
and worldly church. Hence his first cry to 
Christians was “break up your fallow ground.” 

The fact that men and women were respect- 
able members of the church was no proof to 
Mr. Finney that they were in a frame of mind 
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fitted to illustrate the grace of God. Mr. 
Finney’s influence over students was always 
very remarkable, but not less so after con- 
version than before. One of his early pupils 
in theology says, “He searched our hearts 
with the truth of God. He taught us that 
our first work was with our own hearts; that 
we should look for our truest and largest 
success in the line of entire consecration to 
Christ.” It is probably safe to say, that no 
class of Christians anywhere, need this sort 
of searching and instruction more than theo- 
logical students. 

III. Another fact which figured largely in 
Mr. Finney’s life work was his habit of in- 
structing those whom he would save. He 
made the sinner’s first duty so absolutely 
plain that it could not be misunderstood. 

The question, “ what must I do to be saved?” 
was frequently answered in this form: “(r) 
What you need not do. (2) What you must 
not do. (3) What you must do.” This last 
point of total, unconditional surrender to 
God, Mr. Finney dwelt upon with unwearied 
repetition and illustration. It was the crucial 
point of redemption. He made it so clear, 
so reasonable, so imperative; he enforced it 
with such intelligence and power that no 
man could go away impenitent without the 
conviction not only that he was desperately 
wicked but that he had intelligently declined 
the highest duty, the noblest privilege, the 
sublimest act of which the human soul is 
capable. God was so great, soworthy, so 
holy, that nothing could be wise or good for 
any moral agent which did not involve abso- 
lute oneness with Him. All true freedom, 
all real nobility of life for man begins at that 
point. May it not be that the preaching of 
to-day is lacking in this element, and hence 
sO many men in our churches who shrink 
from the ministry, who smile at missions, and 
who make the church of Christ a secondary 
thing. They have no clear and definite con- 
ception of what it is to be, and how to be- 
come a Christian. 


James Branp. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


ln Training. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


How can a man best prepare himself during 
his college course for practical religious use- 
fulness in after life? This question comes as 
forcibly to every Christian student as to those 
who look forward to the ministry. In these 
days and in our country, the active codpera- 
tion of every layman is needed as never before. 


I think experience will prove the truth and 
value of the following suggestions : 

1st.—Let a man not shrink from having it 
known at once on coming to college that he 
is a Christian. Let him show his colors in a 
frank, cheery and wholesome way. Let it be 
understood that he has the courage of his 
convictions, and that whatever all the other 
men in his class may do or be, he will always 
stand for the right. 

2d.—He should at once put himself in con- 
tact with the best influences of the college. 
His instinct will easily tell him which way 
the drift of his companionship leads. Let 
him understand that he has an influence, 
however slight, and that his example will be 
felt for good or for evil. For the sake of 
jolly times and good fellowship let him never 
encourage what he knows has an evil ten- 
dency. I do not mean one should only seek 
the companionship of those who think just 
as he does, but that his effort should be to 
encourage all that is “best” in a large sense 
among his associates. 

3d.—Everything that seems censorious must 
be avoided. Nothing is resented so soon 
among young men, as any assumption of 
being better than others. There should be 
an avoidance of cant or pious expressions, 
and an easy naturalness which will prove his 
religious faith a part of the man himself. 
Dogmatic discussions on creed or forms of 
worship, positive statements or unkind criti- 
cisms on the belief or action of others, will 
ruin influence. What a man ¢s, and not what 
he says, forms the estimate classmates will 
have of him. 

4th.—Selfishness and self-indulgence are 
root evils in college life, as in the world. 
One should keep himself always in “ train- 
ing.” The control of self is the first element 
of power towards large usefulness. 

5th.—Fight hard against the habit of evad- 
ing duty. Believe you have something defi- 
nite to do for the Master, and be ready for 
service at alltimes. Some form of individual 
or organized work for others should be taken 
hold of at once. Learn to work easily and 
pleasantly with others; nothing will help 
you more hereafter. A bull-headed man who 
must always have his own way, and who is in 
the habit of sulking or withdrawing, if other 
equally good people wish to have things move 
differently, will always cripple anything he 
touches. 

6th.—One’s success in the world depends 
largely upon knowledge of men. The study 
of human nature is one of the important les- 
sons of the four years’ course. Keep in close 
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touch and sympathy with your fellows, find 
out kindly and with tact, why they are preju- 
diced against religious things, and learn how 
you can meet and help them in their deepest 
needs. 

7th.—Don’t lose your hold in the world 
outside. Keep posted as to what is being 
done for your fellow men everywhere. Join 
with others in some way in studying carefully, 
and discussing kindly and generously all 
systems of practical, benevolent, and relig- 
ious work. Decide upon some definite Chris- 
tian work after graduation, and let your 
reading and study in college prepare you for 
it. Do not feel because you have chosen a 
secular life, that your obligation to others is 
a whit the less than if you had chosen the 
ministry. There is too much shirking of 
responsibility, and moral cowardice devel- 
oped in college life, because men think their 
stay is temporary. They lose their hold on 
home religious life and do not get a grip on 
the duties before them. 

8th.—Don’t make the mistake of supposing 
that because you are “good” you are ab- 
solved in a measure from care for scholarship, 
good-fellowship and manliness. Men will 
sneer at pretensions to goodness, which seem 
to them only a cover for laziness or stupidity. 

The great result of college life is the for- 
mation of character, and the fixing of habits 
of thought and action. God has put these 
in our hands and has promised His help. If 
one will pray and labor steadily for a simple 
faith, a manly courage, and an entire conse- 
cration to work for Christ and his fellow 
men, he will find himself steadily growing 
in fitness for a life of large and happy use- 
fulness. Witiiam E. Donpce. 


The Kumamoto Band. 


Vi. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


During my visit in Kumamoto, Japan, last 
April, I visited the summit of Flowery Hill, 
which overlooks the city. The emotions 
which were awakened there were very similar 
to those with which I first visited the Hay- 
stack monument in Williams college, the 
room in Oxford where The Holy Club, in- 
cluding Whitefield and the Wesleys, met, and 
the little room under the shadow of St. Paul’s, 
in London, where The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was born. I cannot close 
my Japan series of INTERCOLLEGIAN letters 
without describing the events which culmin- 
ated on Flowery Hill, in January 1876. I 


trust the story will be as full of inspiration to 
the students of America who are interested in 
Japan, as it has been to those of us who have 
been trying to reproduce in other institutions 
in Japan the spirit of the Kumamoto Band. 

In 1871 an American teacher was called to 
the leading school in Kumamoto. Whether 
or not the institution was founded to raise up 
an intelligent opposition to Christianity, it is 
very certain that this was the purpose of 
many of the leading patrons. In view of this 
it is difficult to account for the failure of the 
management to investigate the religious atti- 
tude of their teacher before employing him. 
This matter was, however, entirely overlooked; 
and before many months had passed the board 
found itself bound by a five years’ contract to 
a man who was not backward in avowing his 
Christian principles and had a most forcible 
manner of defending his position. The invi- 
tation which he gave to the students to visit 
his home and investigate the grounds of 
Christianity was at first strongly opposed by 
the parents of the young men. In the midst 
of the controversy, however, a Gamaliel arose 
and a ete that in order to intelligently 
oppose Christianity the students must be in- 
structed in its principles. This counsel pre- 
vailed; the Bible class was formed and main- 
tained for several years. 

To all human appearances the seed was 
sown upon stony ground. For months and 
even years the teacher instructed, argued, 
plead in vain. The seed was however taking 
root. One man became so deeply impressed 
by the truth that he cautiously confided his 
feelings to another, and to his surprise found 
a sympathetic response. Thetwo found upon 
inquiry that other men were secretly cherish- 
ing the same convictions; and ina short time 
Christianity became the all absorbing theme 
of private conferences, and the number of 
those who avowed themselves as satisfied with 
its divine character increased to about forty. 

Public confession was a serious duty. It 
would be followed by the disruption of the 
school, separation from the man who had led 
them into the light, and many other trials. 
But the spirit of Paul took hold of the men 
and they decided to make the confession. One 
morning, the 29th of January 1876, they went 
in company to the summit of Flowery Hill, 
and after a long season of prayer, Bible read- 
ing, and conversation, they entered into a 
solemn covenant to profess their faith in 
Jesus Christ, and stand together in His testi- 
mony and services. 

They returned to the city and announced 
their decision. The news startled Kumamoto 
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like the recent earthquake. That the men 
who had been looked upon as deliverers 
of the province from the hated religion of 
the hated foreigners had embraced it was 
almost more than even the stoical Japanese 
could endure. They argued, entreated, threat- 
ened, commanded the young men to abjure 
their newly declared faith. They confined 
them to their homes in order to separate them 
from each other. They made them do the 
most menial service. The mother of one of 
them threatened to commit suicide unless her 
son recanted, but he stood firm, and I recent- 
ly saw her as proud a Christian mother of 
her noble son as Ihaveever met. A very few 
of the younger boys retracted, but the bal- 
ance stood fast. The very youngest of that 
band was one of the firmest, and those of you 
who have met Mr. Shimo Mura, of Worces- 
ter and Johns Hopkins, if you learned to 
know him as well as I did, will agree that the 
saving of one such man was well worth the 
five years’ work which the American teacher 
did in Kumamoto. Mr. Isé, whom you met 
in Northfield, was another of those men. His 
father was a martyr to his devotion to the 
restoration of the present emperor, and Mr. 
Isé was offered a governmental position in 
recognition of his father’s loyalty, but he de- 
clined it in order that he might devote his 
life to a higher restoration than even that for 
which his father died. “Esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treas- 
ures in’’—Japan, “ For he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” 

The school being disbanded their teacher 
wrote to Joseph Neesima, who was organi- 
zing the Doshisha College in Kyoto, apply- 
ing for the admission of the Band. They 
were heartily welcomed by Mr. Neesima, 
and became the most important part of the 
institution. As one of them recently said: 
“They made the Doshisha and the Doshisha 
made them.” 

Fifteen of them entered the theological 
class after finishing the college course and 
their names are numbered among the most 
enterprising, and devoted ministers in Japan. 
Others are filling influential positions in the 
teaching profession. Whenever | met them, 
I met men of worth and power. 

I attended the anniversary of the Flowery 
Hill meeting, held in the Doshisha chapel last 
January, and caught some of the contagious 
enthusiasm which is ever inspired by the reci- 
tal of the memorable experiences through 
which those students passed. I learned 
several lessons from this early chapter in 
Japanese church history which will, I trust, 


be laid to heart by the students in America 
who are interested in the education and 
Christianization of Japan. What God can do 
in one such school He can and I believe He 
will do again. 

Patient continuance in well-doing was one 
element in the power and success of that 
Christian teacher. The harvest was long de- 
layed, and had he abandoned the field to try 
a more hopeful one The Kumamoto Band 
would have never been a fact. 

The Japanese students are able to combine 
in Christian movements onthe same lines 
which the American students have followed 
so successfully. Students are more alike 
than unlike the wide world over, and this 
assures me that the present world-wide col- 
lege Christian movement is practicable and 
will succeed. 

Other practical lessons will be drawn by 
the readers of this narrative and all will unite 
in declaring that they who dare to pronounce 
the Christianization of the thinking young 
men of Japan a failure, make statements en- 
tirely without the support of facts. 

L. D. WisHARD. 

Colombo, Ceylon, Nov. 29, 1889. 


Volunteer Notes. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 

By far the most important conference ever 
held in the history of the student movement 
for missions, was the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and its officers, in Cleveland, 
between the dates of Dec. zothand 23d. There 
were present Mr. J. R. Mott, representing the 
college Y. M.C. A., Miss Nettie Dunn, the 
Y. W. C. A., Mr. R. P. Wilder, the theologi- 
cal seminaries, the travelling secretary, Mr. 
R. E. Speer, the corresponding and recording 
secretaries, Messrs. W. H. Hannum and F. E. 
Clark, and the editorial secretary, Mr. E. W. 
Rand. Among the important questions dis- 
cussed were the state organization, how best 
to solidify and extend the work in each state, 
the financial policy, the model band, the work 
in theological seminaries, how to put volun- 
teers to work, how to place missionary litera- 
ture within the reach of volunteers, the student 
movement and the press. 

Up to the date of Dec. to, 4,632 was the 
number computed to represent those who had 
expressed their willingness to go to the for- 
eign field. Of this number, 194 are at the 
front, scattered principally in China, Japan, 
India and Africa, in 21 different fields and 
representing 25 different organizations, 10 
volunteers are under appointment to go, 25 
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have died and 18, as far as known, have with- 
drawn, leaving 4,385 remaining. For the 
first time, through the painstaking efforts of 
the recording secretary, percentages can be 
given of the most interesting character. Re- 
specting volunteers, 78 per cent. are males, 22 
per cent. females, 35 per cent. are graduates 
of colleges, 31 per cent. still in course. 

Of those in special training, 16 per cent. are 
graduates of theological seminaries, and 2/4 
per cent. medical graduates. Of those in 
course, 10% per cent. are theological stu- 
dents, and 1% per cent. medical. 

Last June, 3,500 circulars were sent out, 
asking confidential questions respecting each 
volunteer, his plans of study, time of his 
going to the field, denomination, etc. Of 
these circulars, thus far, 800 have been re- 
turned. The following percentages, computed 
from this 800, are worthy of much careful 
thought and consideration. 24 per cent. of 
this number, 193, are ready fo go; in profes- 
sional training, 12 per cent.; in college, 31 
per cent.; in academies, § per cent.; out of 
school, 9% per cent.; not students, 1% per 
cent.; graduates of ‘89 and contemplating 
more than the professional course of three 
years, 2% per cent.; withdrawn, only 2% per 
cent, 

Denominations. In United States, 27% 
per cent. are Presbyterians, 18 per cent. Con- 
gregational, 14 per cent. Methodists, 11% per 
cent. Baptists. In Canada, 4% per cent. are 
Presbyterians, 2 per cent. Dutch Reformed 
and United Brethren. The total number of 
denominations represented are 40. 

Through the influence of the movement and 
the personal efforts of volunteers, $45,406.72 
has been raised for missions over and above 
what had been given before, distributed as 
follows: Churches, $11,500, Colleges, $17,- 
350, Seminaries, $8,500, Miscellaneous, $2,011, 
Mr. Speer’s tour, $5,000, Michigan Agricul- 
tural college, $1,000. 

Mr. Speer’s tour in the West was of a most 
interesting character. His work commenced 
in Minnesota at Minneapolis, Sept. 6th. 
Since that time, he has spoken 150 times, an 
average of twice a day, and was obliged to 
break only one engagement during his entire 
tour. He has travelled through 12 states, a 
distance of 9,000 miles, speaking in 43 col- 
leges and seminaries, four theological semi- 
naries, three Y. W. C. A., and Y. M. C. A. 
conventions, one medical school, 23 churches, 
seven city Associations, and four or five 
Endeavor Societies. There were 550 new 


volunteers, representing some of the finest 


Christian students of our Western universi- 


ties. Some of these volunteers are ready to be sent 
at once. 

In money, $5,000 was pledged, $1,000 by 
individuals, and $4,000 by colleges. Mr. 
Speer’s future plans, will be to visit the col- 
leges of New England, the South, Canada 
and Ohio. 

During January and February, Mr. Speer 
will touch the principal colleges, such as 
Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Williams, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Wellesley, Cornell, Syracuse 
University, Hamilton College and Colgate 
University, besides attending the New 
England college conference, at Middletown, 
Ct. 

Some interesting incidents have happened 
during his tour in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, during the months of Novem- 
ber and December. At the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., one-half 
the students volunteered, eleven new pledges 
and three old, out ofa roll of 23 students. 

Washington and Jefferson College has 
started in to raise one-half the support of a 
missionary, and Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Allegheny, Pa., is expected to raise the 
other half. At DePauw University, Indiana, 
$900 was raised. At the Illinois Y. W. C. A., 
State convention, there were 16 volunteers. 
At a certain college, on arriving, Mr. Speer 
found the chapel full. He talked till mid- 
night with one of the college professors 
about volunteering, but there was no decision, 
Several days after, a letter was received by 
him from the professor. It read: 

“ Dear Bro. Speer: 


“1 am willing and desirous, God willing, to become a 
foreign missionary. Name, 


And under this name was written the rea- 
son for not signing before. 

“It was selfishness.” 

This college did well financially. The cause 
was presented at morning chapel. The presi- 
dent of the college, who is himself a young 
man, leaned over his desk on the platform 
and said they would omit the first recitation 
that morning. He then said: ‘“ What are 
we going to do about this? Shall wetry it?” 
“Yes,” “yes,” “ yes,” came from all over the 
chapel. “How long shall we pledge the 
money for?” heasked. “Five years” many 
of the students replied. ‘Very well,” he 
said. The faculty gave at once $1oo. Ina 
few minutes, the students had pledged $414, 
making in all, $514. There are about 250 
students. At the Illinois Normal School 
through the efforts of ove man, 132 $5 pledges 
were secured. At Lake Forest, Illinois, $500 
was pledged. 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the Inrerco..teGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.) 


Strupy X. II. SAmMvet 1-6. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Understand, as before, that in this study only 
work of a general character is expected. 

2. It will not be amiss to repeat what has once been 
said, viz., that it is a mistake to give so much attention, 
as is done in our day, to the study of verses, to the neg- 
lect of chapters and books. The habit of reading sev- 
eral chapters, or even an entire book, at a single sitting, 
is one which should be cultivated. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read chapter 1 : 1-27 with note-book and pencil 
in hand ; in connection with this reading do four things : 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points : 

(1) The Amalekite’s story of Saul’s death. 
(2) The Song of the Bow,—a lamentation. 

2) Find a topic which will cover the thought of this 
section, a topic which will at once suggest to your 
mind the details, e. g., Zhe tidings of Sauls death, or 
David's behavior on hearing of Saul’s death. [Decide 
between them.] 

3) Close the Bible, and with the subject, just selected, 
in mind, state aloud or to yourself the thought of the 
chapter. 

4) With now the essential thought of the chapter be- 
fore you, seize upon the religious lesson which, in the 
mind of the writer, the narrative of these events was 
intended to teach: the nobility and magnanimity of the 
spirit which magnifies the best qualities of an enemy, and 
generously sorrows in view of his death. 


2. Read chapter 2: 1-3:5, with note-book and 
pencil in hand; in connection with this reading, do 
four things: ‘ 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points :— 

(1) David made King of Judah. 

(2) His politic letter to the men of Jabesh. 

(3) Ishbosheth raised to the throne of N. Israel. 
(4) The combat at Gibeon. 

(5) Murder of Asahel by Abner. 

(6) Pursuit of Abner and burial of Asahel. 

(7) David’s family. 

2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e. g., The Two Kingdoms at War or The house 
of Saul and the house of David. 

3) Close the Bible, and with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of this section. 

4) Consider (1) the strength and weakness in the posi- 
tion of Ishbosheth ; (2) the embarrassment which David 
must have experienced in his strife with Saul’s house; 
(3) the patience exhibited by him in his willingness to 
accept temporarily the government of only a portion of 
the people. 


3. Read chapters 3:6-4:12, with note-book and 
pencil in hand ; in connection with this reading, do four 
things : 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 

(1) Quarrel between Abner and Ishbosheth. 
(2) Abner’s overture to David. 

(3) Murder of Abner. 

(4) David’s anger and lamentation. 

(5) Murder of Ishbosheth, 
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2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e.g., The Last of Saul’s House or David's Eleva- 
tion to the Throne of Israel. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the topic selected in 
mind, think through the contents of this section. 

4) Consider how (1) in the providence of God some, 
(for example David), are greatly exalted in power and 
influence while those that oppose (the house of Saul) 
are weakened ; and how (2) all this happens not arbi- 
trarily or apart from their personal character and activity. 


4. Read chapters 5 and 6, with note-book and pencil 
in hand ; in connection with this reading do four things: 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 
(1) The election of David: 
(2) The capture of the City of Jebus: 
(3) The family of David : 
(4) Victory over the Philistines : 
(5) The removal of the ark and the circumstances 
connected therewith. 

2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e. g., Jerusalem made the Capital and the Removal 
of the Ark to the Capital. 

3) Close the Bible, and with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of this section. 

4) Consider (1) that success in one’s endeavors is due 
to divine favor; (2) that in the service of God implicit 
faithfulness is required ; (3) what are small events from 
one point of view may, after all, be of such a character 
as to injure a great and growing enterprise. 


3. Directions for Class Work. 


Minute directions are given under Study I. Suc- 
cess depends on following the plan there outlined, or 
some equivalent plan rigidly. 


Stupy XI. 


II. SAMUEL 7-12. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. The study of a chapter without, at least, a general 
comprehension of the book is necessarily imperfect ; 
yet chapters must be studied in order that a general 
conception of the book may be gained. 

2. The true order is, therefore, (1) study of the parts 
for the sake of the whole ; (2) study of the parts in the 
light of the whole. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read chapter 7 : 1-29 with note-book and pencil in 
hand ; in connection with this reading do four things: 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points: 

(1) The desire of David to build a temple. 

(2) The prophet’s attitude toward the undertaking. 
(3) Jehovah's attitude. 

(4) Grounds for this attitude. 

(5) Jehovah’s promise to David. 

(6) David’s prayer and thanksgiving. 

2) Find a topic which will cover the thought of this 
section,—a topic which will at once suggest to your 
mind the details, e. g., Fehovah's Promise to David, ot 
Promise of Eternal Dominion to David. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of the chapter. 

4) Consider (1) how God refused to David the desire 
of his heart, but (2) gave him a larger and better gift 
which, indeed, included the gift denied. 


2. Read chapters 8 and 9 with note-book and pencil 
in hand ; in connection with this do four things: 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e.g., 
(1) The various foreign nations with which David 
warred, 
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(2) The officers of his government. 
(3) His generosity to Mephibosheth. 

2) Find a topic which will cover the thought of this 
section, a topic which will at once suggest to your mind 
the details, e. g., The Growth of David’s Kingdom. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of the chapters. 

4) Consider (1) the reason for the introduction of so 
full an account of David’s wars ; (2) the rapid growth of 
David’s power which is implied in these wars ; (3) that 
the prosecution of great public undertakings does not 
justify one in neglecting private, personal obligations. 


3. Read chapters 10% 1-11:27 with note-book and 
pencil in hand ; in connection with this reading do four 
things: 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 

(1) The insult offered David’s embassadors by the 
Amonites. 

(2) The second campaign. 

(3) The third campaign and the siege of Rabbah. 

(4) David’s adultery. 

(5) The summoning of Uriah to Jerusalem. 

(6) The circumstances of Uriah’s death. 

(7) The announcement of Uriah’s death to David. 

(8) The marriage of David to Bath-sheba. 

2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e. g., David's Sin ; the account of the wars with 
Ammon being introduced because of their connection 
with David's sin. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of this section. 

4) Consider the Itsson intended to be conveyed by 
the narrative. : 


4. Read chapter 12: 1-31 with note-book and pencil 
in hand; in connection with this reading do four things : 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 

(1) The parable of Nathan. 

(2) The application of the same to David. 

(3) The sentence pronounced upon him. 

(4) His confession. 

(5) The death of the child. 

(6) The birth of Solomon. 

(7) Capture of Rabbah. 

2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e. g., David Rebuked and Repentant. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of the chapter. 

4) With now the essential thought of the section be- 
fore you, seize upon the religious lesson which is in the 
mind of the writer and, in your search for this thought, 
consider how large a portion of the book of li. Samuel 
is given to the account of David's sin, together with the 
evil consequences which followed it, and ask yourself 
why this is so. 


3. Directions for Class Work. 


Follow in detail the directions given above. 


Stupy XII. II Samvuet 13-20. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. The story of David's life as told in the Psalms is 
of equal importance with that told in the historical 
books. This will be taken up further along. 

2. The private life of David stands closely connected 
with the history of the nation and the times. 

3. In all this let us try to read between the lines, for 
we must remember that only the most fragmentary 
material has come down to us. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read chapters 13: 1-14:33; in connection with 
this reading 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 

(1) The outrage committed by Amnon. 

(2) The vengeance taken by Absalom. 

(3) The reception of the news by David. 

(4) Absalom’s flight. 

(5) Joab’s strategem and Absalom’s return. 

(6) Absalom’s person and family. 

(7) Absalom’s re-admission to David's presence. 

2) Prepare a statement of the contents of this section 
under the title,—Family Troubles connected with Am- 
non and Absalom. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of these chapters. 

4) Consider (1) the connection between the contents 
of these chapters and those which precede and follow ; 
(2) the argument of the woman of Tekoah contained in 
verses 13, 14; (3) the mistake made by David in his 
treatment of Absalom. 


2. Read chapters 15: 1-16:14; in connection with 
this reading . 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 
(1) Preparation of Absalom for a rebellion. 
(2) The conspiracy made public. 
(3) The flight of the king from Jerusalem. 
(4) The fidelity of Ittai. 
(5) The ark returned to Jerusalem. 
(6) Hushai sent back. 
(7) The presents of Ziba. 
(8) The curse pronounced by Shimei. 

2) Gather this material together under the title 4édsa- 
lom's Rebellion and David's Flight. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of the chapters. 

4) Indicate (1) an explanation of David's sudden flight 
(why, warrior as he was, did he not hold his ground ?); 
(2) the traits of character displayed by him at this crisis 
in his history. 


3. Read chapters 16: 15-17: 23; in connection with 
this reading 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 
(1) Absalom’s entrance into the city. 
(2) Hushai’s offer of his services. 
(3) Absaloin’s taking possession of the 
harem. 
(4) The counsel proffered by Ahithophel. 
(5) The counsel of Hushai. 
(6) The message to David. 
(7) The death of Ahithophel. 
2) Gather together this material under the heading: 
The Events transpiring at Ferusalem, 
3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of these chapters. 
4) Consider (1) the relative importance of Ahithophel’s 
and Hushai’s counsel ; (2) the general policy adopted 
by Absalom in his effort to gain the throne, 


royal 


4. Read chapters 17 : 24-18 : 33; in connection with 
this reading. 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 
(1) The reception of David at Mahanaim. 
(2) The battle. 
(3) The death of Absalom. 
(4) The grief of David. 
2) Gather together this material under the Heading: 
The Battle of Mahanaim. 
3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of these chapters. 
4) In connection with this important event consider 
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(1) the general conduct of Joab in his treatment of 
Absalom, and (2) the occasion of the passionate grief of 
David. 


5. Read chapters 19: 1-20: 26; in connection with 
this reading 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points, e. g., 

(1) The reproval of David by Joab. 

(2) Negotiations between David and Judah in 
reference to the recall. 

(3) The return of the king. 

(4) The dispute between |udah and Israel. 

(5) The insurrection of Judah. 

(6) The officers of the court after the restoration. 

2) Find a subject under which all this may be in- 
cluded, e. g., David Restored to the Throne. 

3) Close the Bible and, with the subject selected in 
mind, think through the contents of these chapters. 

4) In connection with this account consider (1) the 
necessity of David's sending a private messenger to the 
tribe of Jud ih to persuade them to recall him, and (2) 
the list of officers of the king in 20 : 23-26 in compari- 
son with that given in 8 : 16-18. 


3. Directions for Class Work, 


It cannot too often be repeated that the w@rk in the 
class should be systematic and steady. 


Workers Bible Training Class Studies. 


OUTLINES FOR MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 


Prepared for the Inrerco.ttecian by C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott. 


PERSONAL WORK. 


Importance of Personal Work, Lessons I and II. 
lll and IV. 


ry “ 


Incentives to 


Lesson V. 


Essentia! Oualifications for success- | 
ful Personal Work \ 
Hindrances to Personal Work, 


Points to 
successful Personal Work. { 


be observed in doing } ‘ VII and VIII. 


How to follow up cases of success- } “ Xx 
ful Personal Work. § _ 


A Scriptural Ilustration of Per-/ ‘ x 
sonal Work \ , 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. It should be understood that in this course of 
studies personal work means the leading of men one 
by one to commit their lives to Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Saviour. 

2. It should also be understood that it is impossible 
to learn how to do personal work without actually do- 
ing it. 

3. Keep near men who are interested in saving men 
one by one. 

4. The citations of Scripture given are merely in- 
tended to suggest a more complete development of the 
subject by the student himself. 

5. For collateral Bible study during the entire course 
it will be found exceedingly profitable and suggestive 
to read carefully : 

1) The Acts of the Apostles. 
2) Scriptural incidents of personal work. 


Lesson J. 


Part I. Jmportance of Personal Work. 


1. As seen from its Scriptural basis. 
1) Weigh carefully the last commands of Christ. 
2) Study the example of Christ. 
3) Note the practice of the Apostles. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 


Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


Lesson JT. 


Part I. Jmportance of Personal Work (continued ). 


2. As seen from its relation to other evangelistic 
agencies. 
1) Preaching. 
2) Gospel meetings. 
3) Consider its relation to our prayers. 

3. As seen from its relation to the many who never 
voluntarily place themselves within hearing of the 
gospel. 

4. The wonderful success which has attended per- 
sonal work establishes its importance as a method. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 


ParT III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


Lesson IT. 
Part I. 


Incentives to Personal Work. 


. Constraining love of Christ. 
. Glory of God. 


2 Cor. §: 11-21. 
1 Cor. 10: 31; 
John 15: 8. 
Luke 15 : 6-10. 
James § : 20. 


3. Joy in heaven. 
. To save a soul from death. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 


ParT III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


Lesson IV. 


Part I. Jncentives to Personal Work (continued ). 
5. Appalling need of personal work. 

Matt. g : 35-38. 
John 1: 40-42. 
Acts 2 : 37-42. 
John 4: 36. 
Dan. 12: 2-3. 


. The multiplying of our lives, 


. Reward—preseat and future. 


Part II. 
Parr III. 


Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 


Reports of recent Personal Work. 


The Congregationalist for December 26, contained an 
interesting article on the Complete Bible in Japanese, 
by Dr. Griffis, which all students who are interested in 
that country will be glad to read and preserve. 
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About Books. 


David Livingstone. 
trait and maps, 


By Thomas Hughes. 
Macmillan & Co. 

There lives to-day no firmer believer in a God of 
Providence than Henry M. Stanley, the famous ex- 
While the whole civilized world is magnifying 
his energy, resources and heroism, he modestly says, 
“TI have been conscious that the issues of every effort 
were in other hands.” If we look back to see howa 
dashing war correspondent came to develop into this 
great hearted, intrepid Christian explorer, we find the 
secret in the few weeks which he spent with Livingstone 
near Lake Tanganyika in 1871, a daily intimate contact 
with a thoroughly noble and godly man. It made and 
met a crisis in his life. How impressive a personality 
Livingstone had, is clearly shown by this short sketch 
of his life. The very portrait speaks of rugged, sturdy, 
forceful righteousness. The biographer is preéminently 


With por- 
60 cents. 


plorer. 


one who appreciates that “sanctified common sense” 
which Livingstone possessed and can show it to the 
He relates the career of Livingstone in a vivid 
We are not startled by over- 
strained statements: we are shown the sort of man that 
a Tom Brown, filled with the grace of Christ and with 
missionary devotion would become. It is a narrative 
which kindles the courage and stirs the blood of the 
imaginative reader, till he almost craves a chance to be 
another Christian pioneer, forcing his way into the un- 
known continent to free it from slavery and barbarism 
and carry the gospel of freedom and humanity. 


world. 


but wholesome way. 


Monk. By Julian Corbett. With portrait. Macmil- 


lanand Co. Cloth. 60 cents. 

The publication of the English Men of Action series, 
to which this volume and the preceding belong, is not 
only a stroke of liberal enterprise on the part of Messrs. 
Macmillan but a real boon to the average reader. The 
persons treated are the men who have helped to make 
English history and English character. They are not 
models for our lives but they give us hints. Not even 
Samuel Smiles could write a book which would more 
impress the power of an incorruptible trusty leader in 
anage of insincerity and vice than this life of General 
Monk, the soldier of fortune, the friend and lieutenant 
of Cromwell, the restorer of Charles. In no later age 
would he have seemed so great. He was but a soldier 
of fortune although an ideally good one. “ To be true 
to his paymaster, that was his rule in life ; to obey the 
civil authority which employed him, that was his polit- 
ical creed.” This blind devotion, which was contemptu- 
ously indifferent, as a matter of principle, to the political 
manceuvres of the men whose commission he held, was 
a fortunate trait in those days of intrigue. Monk’s 
conspicuous ability as a soldier, combined with his 
unwillingness to plot, made him a conserving force 


when England seemed about to be torn apart by fac- 
tional dissension. He thus became the arbiter of Eng- 
land, the only man who could deliver her back to 
Charles. 

It does us good in modern times to see these old 
time men of action as they were. A man with as great 
an influence as Monk exerted and with only his virtues 
would be no hero of to-day. 


Synonyms and Antonyms. By the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D. Fleming H. Revell, Chicago and 
New York. $1.00. 

A dictionary of synonyms is something which every 
speaker or writer needs. A cultured man cannot 
always think of the most appropriate word when he 
wishes to vary his expression or to speak with greaier 
precision. Most students can select the exact word 
they want from a list of synonyms: unable to afford a 
Roget, they desire a compact handy book at a low price. 
For compactness alone Campbell cannot be surpassed : 
but in cofmpactness with completeness Dr. Fallows has 
surpassed him. The synonyms are supplemented by 
their antonyms: an appendix of over 200 pages follows 
containing colloquialisms, lists showing what preposi- 
tions to use after certain words, homonyms, foreign 
phrases and abbreviations ; in short, the book covers all 
the matters in regard to which a writer needs frequent 
assistance. It is a very desirable book to have, 


The Missionary Review of the World begins its third 
year with a new cover, new and more attractive type 
and new paper. Its contents are always fresh and 
stimulating. That student who desires to have a grasp 
of missionary extension all over the world must look 
for it in the pages of this Review. It not only furnishes 
accurate and recent information from all mission fields, 
but publishes articles of vital interest and importance. 
In this January number are five special articles, each 
valuable in its way, on a New Departure in Missions by 
Dr. Pierson; Education as an Evangelistic Agency, a 
strong defense of the educational work in India; 
Miracles of Missions No. XV, a sketch of Bishop 
Crowther; the Historical Geography of the Christian 
Church by Prof. Hulbert of Marietta; and Asceticism 
in Missions, a most sensible article by Dr. Ellinwood 
on the question of the wise standard of missionary 
living. 

We wish every college man in the country would 
take this Review. It would make him a better worker 
athome. The regular subscription price is $2.00. All 
pledged volunteers may obtain it for $1.00. A club of 
six college men can get it for $1.50 each. One who 
gets up a club of ten at $1.50 each has an extra copy 
free. 

Address Missionary Review of the World, 18-20 Astor 
Place, New York City. 
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Notes from the Field. 
Abroad. 


At the University of Upsala an association of stu- 
dents, not having, however, any enrolled membership, 
holds Bible classes and prayer-meetings every Saturday 
evening. The students’ Missionary Society has a mem- 
bership of 150. They possess a library containing 875 
volumes, and receive a number of missionary period- 
icals. Membership fee is one krona (27 cents), which 
covers the running expenses. But other gifts have been 
obtained for the care and increase of the library. 

During his visit to Great Britain, Mr. David McCon- 
aughy spoke to students in the Universities of Oxford, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, urging the great responsi- 
bility placed upon educated Christian young men to-day. 

A Young Men’s League, similar to that at Berlin, has 
recently been organized among the young men connected 
with the American Chapel at Paris. It will be their 
aim to be helpful to all young men who come to the city 
as strangers, and to work for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the young men who reside here. Under the 
leadership of Rev. Dr. Thurber, the pastor, a Bible class 
has already been organized, and it is hoped that there 
may bea weekly prayer-meeting, though the young men 
are so much scattered that the undertaking will bea 
difficult one. 


Canada. 


The Week of Prayer was observed by the Mount 
Allison College, N. B., Association. It was a week of 
blessing, Sunday the roth being a culminating day. It 
is hampered in its work at present by the want of suit- 
able rooms, but is hoping to obtain them soon. The 
Ladies College at Mount Allison has a small but very 
flourishing Y.W.C.A., with a membership of forty- 
seven, 


University College Y. M.C. A., Toronto. On Thurs- 
day, 28th November, the regular meeting was devoted 
to missions when an unusual number of men turned 
out to hear Mr. Winchester, a returned missionary, and 
also to hear the letters received from Mr. Gale. Mr. 
Winchester met Mr. Gale on his way home, and reports 
that he is well and very cheerful in his work for the 
Master. Mr. Gale after having made a long missionary 
journey through Corea is at Fusan, where he says is a 
grand opening for work. The reports are such as to 
encourage our missionary band at home, and it is hoped 
that others may go forth to assist him in the good work. 

Mr. Cole the traveling secretary of the Provincial 
Committee asked for delegations from our college to go 
with him to some of the other colleges and Mr. D. 
Monroe of ‘gt went to meet him at Woodstock and 
accompanied him to Guelph and Mr, Frazer our general 
secretary visited Queens College, Kingston, and McGill 
College, Montreal, and we ourselves had the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. Cole and Mr. Hilarny, a delegate 
from the Medical College, Toronto. 

The Toronto Medical College, Y. M. C, A., are pre- 
paring to send forth one of their members to aid Mr. 
Gale in mission work in Corea. The general commit- 
tee have purchased a large portrait of Mr. Gale and had 
it framed. It now adorns the walls of the main hall of 
our building. 

McGill University is reported as making renewed 
efforts to obtain a building for Y. M. C. A. work. 

The Canadian Intercollegiate Missionary Alliance 
held its fifth annual meeting in Toronto on the 7th, 8th, 
gth and roth of Oct. The day meetings were held in the 


College Y. M.C. A. hall while the evening meetings were 
held in Association hall and Immanuel Baptist church. 
All meetings were well attended and a feature of the 
gathering was the large number of ladies present as dele- 
gates. Emphasis was laid on the want of men and every- 
one present come away witha feeling of greater responsi- 
bility as to the salvation of the heathen in different lands. 
Dr. Gordon of Boston in one of his evening meetings 
expressed the want of “ more missionary mothers, more 
missionary ministers and more missionary money.” 
Mr. R. P. Wilder’s stirring addresses, asking for more 
volunteers, were also keenly felt, and as a result fifteen 
new volunteers were obtained before the meetings broke 
up. The colleges hold their next meeting in Montreal, 
where it is hoped several of the colleges which have 
not united in the movement will send delegates. 

In Dalhousie College the Association was never ina 
more flourishing condition. “The Saturday night meet- 
ings are largely attended and interesting. A piano has 
been rented for the winter. Bible training classes meet 
every Sunday morning. President Forest of Dalhousie 
conducts a Bible class every Sunday afternoon, his 
subject being “ Christian Evidences.” Professor Seth 
promises occasional lectures on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to modern thought. This Bible class is expected 
to draw out many students who take no interest in the 
Association work. Thus they will be brought into 
closer contact with us and it may tend to bring some of 
them into lecture work. We have also issued a hand- 
book for the use of students for the first time. This 
has been much appreciated by the students.” 


Che West. 
“In the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 


we are getting settled into work. There are very many 
new students, so that we have a good field. A reception 
was held for their entertainment at the beginning of the 
term. Mr. Hildreth of the state committee visited us 
some time ago, giving us help as to methods. We hold 
a meeting every Friday evening for young men and a 
union meeting every Sunday afternoon in conjunction 
with the Y. W.C. A. There is a promise of much good 
results frora these meetings. Once a month we hold a 
missionary meeting. Mr. Speer was here this week and 
stirred us up on this subject, several signing the roll 
of the Students’ Volunteer Movement. We are organ- 
izing a Bible training class.” 

Penn College, Oskaloosa. “Our Association is not 
quite so large as it was last year but is increasing 
almost every week. We have committees on Bible 
work, general religious work, missionary work, mem- 
bership, devotional and receptions. We have at present 
35 members. We have just had a visit from R. E. 
Speer, who presented the missionary volunteer move- 
ment. Eight of the young men in college have ex- 
pressed themselves as willing and desirous to enter the 
foreign field when they can. We are making a special 


effort for the Bible work this term. There are three 
classes.” 


The Y. M. C. A. of the Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity “opened this year with a determination that the 
Lord’s business shall not be neglected. A good major- 
ity of our new boys are Christians. We hoped to be 
able to begin holding a series of Gospel meetings about 
November 1st. We are well pleased with the idea of 
corresponding with different colleges, and have taken 
hold of it with expectation of deriving help therefrom.” 


“At Minneapolis Academy. We have already received 
a number of new members and expect to add other's 
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names to our list at our next meeting. Nearly all of 
our members are active. We regard this as something 
very encouraging. At our regular business meeting 
last week a young man decided to join us; but when 
asked whether as an active or an associate member, the 
significance of these terms being explained to him, he 
said he would not join as an associate member but 
would soon join as an active. We sent a delegation of 
three to the convention held at St. Cloud, Minn., last 
winter, and they returned highly enthusiastic over the 
work. One of them expressed his purpose as long as 
he lived and was within reach of a Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tion, to attend it if it was the last thing he could do. The 
principal feature of our work is the holding of a weekly 
prayer meeting in our college chapel every Wednesday 
afternoon. These are held in union with the Y. W. 
C. A., and have always proved very successful, as well 
as beneficial.” 

Hamline University, Minnesota, “has been rescued 
from an untimely grave; although nominally alive for 
four years, it has always been practically dead. Our 
delegates to the convention in Duluth, held in October, 
came home so enthusiastic that with some personal 
effort they succeeded in getting the Association to work 
with a membership of between forty and fifty members. 
Mainly through the influence of these members there 
have been eight or ten conversions, and there are many 
more thoughtful. The outlook is bright, and we expect 
during the coming term to be able to accomplish still 
more,” 

Coe College. Our Training Class numbers six. We 
follow the international outline. Interest in foreign 
missions growing. The Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. have 
engaged a scholarship in a school in Canton, China. 


Des Moines College has begun holding a morning 
prayer meeting for the officers of the Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Associations. In the afternoon a gos- 
pel meeting is held with good results. The Week of 
Prayer was observed as a time of special prayer, and 
has lead to renewed energy and consecration. 

Owing to the interest manifested during the Week of 
Prayer, the meetings were continued over another week. 
They were productive of much good, both to those 
already Christians, but especially in bringing several 
young men to confess Christ. Meetings for prayer, of 
five or six students at a place, were held in different 
rooms every afternoon, and were of great benefit, 
Quite a missionary spirit is manifested in the college. 

William Jewell College. “We have a weekly meeting 
for the study of the different foreign fields which we find 
very profitable as well as pleasant. We have a very 
active band of home as well as foreign workers. We 
send out every Sunday ten men who work in Sunday 
Schools, and preach in and around Kansas City, which 
is only fourteen miles distant. We have a society in 
college organized for this work, each member paying 
so much a month, which pays the traveling expenses of 
those who work. In this way we are able to do a good 
work,” 

Doane College sent five delegates to the convention 
at Omaha in October, They came back filled with an 
earnestness that has been fruitful. Mr. Speer was with 
us just before the convention, adding eight to our vol- 
unteer roll. Our mission band is already represented 
in foreign fields. One member is in Africa, another is 
going to Japan this fall, and three are at seminaries pre- 
paring. The Week of Prayer was one of labor and 
blessing. Special gospel meetings were held every 
evening, and much personal work done. Asa result 
some nineteen have entered into active fellowship with 
us. We often gathered in private rooms and had small 


prayer meetings, which were a great means of blessing. 
We have started two training classes, ten each, using 
Suggestive Teaching Outlines for Workers’ Training 
Classes. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. A very inter- 
esting Bible class is held every Sunday morning at 8:30. 
Forty-five minutes are devoted to a part of an Inductive 
Study found in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, and fifteen minutes 
to training class work. One Sunday evening a short 
time since several of the Mission Band presented the 
volunteer movement at one of the suburban churches. 
The Week of Prayer was observed with services every 
evening both among the ladies and gentlemen. Early 
in November an innovation in religious work was made 
by several of the students. At half past seven a meet- 
ing was held at the office of the Rapid Transit Co., in 
Topeka, intended for the benefit of the conductors and 
motorneets of the electric railway, most of whom are 
compelled to work on Sunday, and are consequently 
unable to attend the religious exercises inthecity. This 
work is taken up under the direction of the Mission 
Band of Washburn College, and we hope that much 
will be accomplished. 


Che Middle States. 


At Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, there has of 
late been much religious interest manifested as a result 
of special effort made by the Christian students. ‘‘ Seven 
have been brought to Christ and the interest is deepen- 
ing. A varied work is carried on at the Academy. 
Three Bible training classes are studying the course 
laid out in the INTERCOLLEGIAN ; they are working with 
zeal and are prospering. Meetings are being held in 
two school houses about four miles out, with good 
results. A mission Sunday school is being carried 
on by the students among the lower classes of the 
city ; we are trying to reach the children of the Catholic 
residents, knowing that it is easier to make a young 
tree straight than an old one, Our regular meetings 
are held Wednesdays and Sundays, the Sunday meet- 
ing being a union meeting of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. 
A’s. The average attendance on Wednesday is twenty- 
two, on Sunday seventy-five ; sometimes we have over 
a hundred, many of the townspeople coming.” 


The Association work at Beloit College has pros- 
pered thus far. The reception at the beginning of the 
term was attended by more than 2co students. An in- 
ductive Training class of fifteen is now at work. Our 
idea is to carry on a large Training class on the workers 
plan, which will be led by President Eaton. Later on 
it will be divided into smaller classes. 


“We feel that the Association in the University of 
Wisconsin has been taking some advance steps this 
fall, and that the presence of three of our student mem- 
bers at Northfield has had something to do with it.. The 
most decided step in advance is probably to be found 
in our having secured the services of one of our own 
number, Mr. J. S. Hotton, as General Secretary of the 
Association. He thus is enabled to devote a portion of 
his time exclusively to the work. The Week of Prayer 
just over has not shown the results found in many 
places, and which we have desired, but it has not been 
without benefit. The Christian students, many of them, 
have been strengthened, and considerable personal 
work has been done. Another advance has been made, 
we think, in the attitude of many of the members toward 
matters of general interest among the students, especially 
athletics. Our membership has in times past been quite 
careless in this line.” 
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“Our Association at North-Western College, Naper- 
ville is prospering. Twenty-six new members have 
been received since the opening of the Fallterm. We 
have 88 active members out of the 117 male students in 
school. Our method of reaching the unconverted is 
this: the mission committee visits such students and 
gains their permission to hold a meeting in their private 
rooms. From three to five active members are then 
sent to hold the meeting at the appointed time. Much 
good has thus been done. Many have been brought to 
Christ through these meetings. We hold five meetings 
each week with good attendance and interest.” 


The presidents of a number of the Illinois College 
Associations are maintaining a mutual correspondence 
for a comparison of methods. A good idea. 


“The Eureka College Y. M. C. A. is nota year old, 
but has 117 members The Y. W.C. A., organized this 
term, numbers 68. It holds a prayer meeting each 
morning. A special sermon is preached once a month 
especially to our young men. Quite a number have 
confessed Christ through the influence of the two organ- 
izations. Seven have pledged themselves as foreign 
missionaries. In response to a call for pledges to send 
a foreign missionary, we raised, in twenty minutes, 
$2,700, to be paid in five years, in annual installments. 
It has since been raised to $3,000. We will send Dr. 
H. A. Minassian to Turkey, next summer. He is an 
Armenian, a New York Medical College graduate, also 
a graduate of the Bible and Literary departments of this 
college, and now a professor here ; a man full of energy 
and zeal. An abler man could not be found for this 
field. He hopes to establish a college in Turkey, the 
principal feature of which will be the Bible department 
for educating native preachers. He has already begun 
to prepare for his work. Pledge books have been pre- 
pared and distributed among the members who will 
solicit pledges during the Christmas vacation. Dr. 
Minassian will lecture through this State whenever his 
time will permit, on Turkey and his great mission.” 

Olivet College, Michigan. Inthe Advance of Novem- 
ber 7, President David Beaton, of Dakota, writes a pleas- 
ant letter about the ministerial union recently formed 
at Olivet among the undergraduates. He addressed the 
union on the Attraction of the Modern Ministry. 


The delegation from Wabash College to the State 
convention at Lafayette “was the largest we have sent for 
some years. About twenty-five earnest Christian fellows 
went, and they brought back much of the inspiration 
that men like Mr. Moody will give.” 

Mr. Speer visited us Decemher 10 and 11. His earn- 
est consecrated manner and talk won for him a thought- 
ful hearing from many of the students, and as a result, 
our “ Volunteer” band was re-inforced by four men, 
and an increased interest in missions aroused through- 
out the college. The band meets once a week for 
prayer, discussion of mission fields, methods of work, 
biographies, etc.” 

State Normal College, Ind. “Our Association began 
work this term with only ten members, but we are add- 
ing to our number constantly; we now have fifty. We 
were very much helped by the visit of Mr. Ober; 
through his influence we doubled our delegation to the 
State convention, and feel sure that we received a double 
amount of good from the convention by doing so. The 
most apparent outcome of the convention was the rous- 
ing of our members to more active work, both personal 
and general. I hope to be able to report good work 
done in our Bible Training class. Since we have been 
more thoroughly initiated into the work (thanks to Mr. 
Ober) each member feels more individual responsibility 
and is anxious to do all in his power for the cause.” 


Otterbein University. “ Our Association has always 
done guod work since its establishment in 1876. We 
have at present about sixty active members, which is 
about seventy per cent. of the male students in atten- 
dance this term. We have always had large delegations 
at the State conventions, and sent two delegates to the 
National convention at Philadelphia last spring, one of 
whom, Mr. Ed. Mathers, is now General Secretary of 
the Hamilton, O., Association. We have a number of 
boys at present in the Association who contemplate 
entering the Y. M.C. A. work. A good interest has 
been maintained this term and considerable personal 
work done. We intend to make the year 1890 the best 
in our history.” 

The Rev. Dr. G. N. Boardman is delivering a series 
of Sunday lectures before the students of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on the Ethical Teaching of the Minor 
Prophets. 


Lafayette College, Pa. During the term just clos- 
ing, there has been good, quiet work done, through 
which at least one student has professed faith in Christ, 
and systematic organized efforts are being made to reach 
others by the formation of prayer bands. We observed 
the Week of Prayer, and by it received a stimulus to 
our own work. Raised a small subscription for the 
work of the International Committee also, There has 
been no united plan of Bible Study among the members 


‘for some time, but the committee in charge of this work 


are now making arrangements to have a class next term. 
The notes by Prof. Harper, published in the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, are looked upon with favor. A larger percent- 
age of members has been received from the class of '93 
than for many years. One night a week has been set 
apart exclusively for an evangelistic meeting, so that all 
the exercises may be concentrated to the reaching of 
non-Christian men. 


Che South. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
which was given by Mr. Eugene Levering, will be dedi- 


The new building 


cated Jan. 16. Hon. John W. Foster of Washington 
will preside. Brief addresses will be made by Presi- 
dent Gates of Rutgers, Wm. E. Dodge and Russell 
Sturgis. The building will contain a large hall for 
general academic meetings, a reading room and library 
and a room for an office for the Dean. The first course 
of lectures on “ Early Leaders of Christian Thought,” 
will be completed this month. These have been held 
on alternate Sunday afternoons. A _ portion of this 
course will be repeated before the students of St. John's 
College in Annapolis. The library of the Association 
has received from President Gilman a gift of five hun- 
dred books from the library of the late Professor Charles 
D. Morris, and from Mr. Murray a gift of a like num- 
ber of volumes. At the invitation of Dr. James Carey 
Thomas, the monthly conference of the committees, of 
the Association for December, was held at his home. 
After exercises of a social nature, the reports of the 
various committees were presented and discussed. Re- 
marks were made by Mr. Levering, Dr. Griffin, the 
Dean of the University, Dr. Winter, lately returned 
from Japan, and Dr. Thomas. 


Washington and Lee University. “ During the last 
week in November the 5th Annual College Conference, 
met here, bringing into our midst 150 delegates, hailing 
from seventeen institutions. Messrs. Ober, Mott Say- 
ford, together with Collins, Denny, Dr. McBryde and 
other specialists furnished a strong team of workers. 
It was one of the best arranged and carried out gather- 
ings ever held in the South—its fruit will be seen for 
several years. 
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Mr. Sayford’s stirring, manly appeal to our men for a 
higher, purer and more clean cut life deserves all praise. 
There were 25 conversions. Our men are now in stern 
earnest. Though we are in the midst of our intermedi- 
ate exercises, we have been holding daily afternoon 
meetings for prayer. About 40 of our picked Christian 
men gather promptly to seek a closer life with Christ. 
We shall keep these up through the holidays and in 
face of every other obstacle until Jan. 1st when we 
shall move the institution to the center—if there be 
power in prayer and hope in faithful hearts. We mean 
then to hold a series of meetings and draw into them 
every unsaved soul here and may God’s power be then 
felt as rarely before. 

I omitted to speak of the burning missionary zeal 
apparent during our conference. This work was in 
charge of Rev. P. F. Price who sails for China in 
January.” 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington. “ At the be- 
ginning of the year we held our meetings every night, 
lasting 30 minutes, The attendance was not good, so 
we decided to hold meetings 3 times a week. Have 
averaged 3 meetings a week this session. Steps are 
being taken by us to procure a Y. M. C. A. building, to 
be used solely for the Association. We wish to have all 
the conveniences furnished by such buildings in cities, 
and to make it as attractive as possible, not only to the 
Christians but to all. If we procure this building it 
will be the only college building of the kind in the 
State. A noticeable change has come over the cadets 
since the convention. The general spirit is much better. 
It should be said, however, that the students, as a rule, 
if not Christians themselves are ready to listen to them 
and treat Christians with respect and courtesy.” 

Cumberland University. “Our Association spent 
the ‘week o! prayer’ most profitably. Our protracted 
meeting which we conducted during that week resulied 
in the conversion of ten young men, and the strengthen- 
ing of the weak. Our committee on missions are 
working in codperation with a like committee from the 
theological school to raise funds enough to send an 
alumnus to Japan, They are meeting with good success 
and we hope to have the necessary arrangements made 
by the end of the school year. Dr. Lester, a prominent 
physician of the town delivered a lecture to the young 
men of the university under the auspices of the 
Y.M.C. A. on the subject of “ youthful vices.” We 
have one or two lectures of this kind each year which 
result in much good.” 


Bingham School, N. C. “The religious interest 
among us is not as great as it has been. I do not know 
why. Our Association has started a building fund 
among the students and members of the Faculty. We 
are receiving outside aid mainly from old students of 
this place, but also from any who feel inclined to give. 
Our meeting for a week in the latter part of November 
(instead of the week of prayer) resulted in the addition 
of three members.” 


Guilford College, N. C. Considerable interest has 
been awakened in the organization this term. The 
week of prayer was observed with good results, the 
organization being much strengthened and outsiders 
interested. Our missionary committee has been doing 
good work in carrying ona Sabbath school in the neigh- 
borhood. The Y. W. C. A. also has not been lacking 
in life and energy. The most of the girls in school are 
enrolled as active members. Freparation will be made 
for more aggressive work next term. 

The Chamberlain-Hunt, Port Gibson, Miss., Associ- 
ation opened very promisingly with an active member- 
ship of 43. The members are principally very young 


men, but they have gone into the work in a whole- 
souled manner. ‘“ Our gospel meeting every Sunday 
night is opened with the Lord’s prayer, in which all 
unite. The services consist of hymns, Bible readings, 
talks, and sentence prayers; and it is very encouraging 
that so many young members engage in the sentence 
prayers. We havea Bible training class with ten ora 
dozen members.” 


The A. and M. College of Mississippi. ‘“ The mem- 
bership of our Association is small, but all the mem- 
bers are interested in the work. There are this year 
about (75) seventy-five members. 

We observed the week of prayer in November with 
very good results. There were fifteen conversions, and 
the interest in the Association was much increased. 
The Association is making an effort to obtain a build- 
ing, and is, seemingly, meeting with success. The 
students and members of the faculty have subscribed 
liberally. A committee was sent to see Rev. Sam 
Jones and he agreed to give two or three lectures for 
the benefit of the Association. We hope to raise suffi- 
cient funds for a suitable building, and, as you know, 
the interest in the Association work, and the good to 
be done by it, will be aided very much.” 


Centenary College, La. Our college opened this 
year with a larger number of students than usual. The 
good effect of our gospel meeting on Sunday and prayer- 
meeting on Thursday has already shown itself in several 
conversions, 

We have a lecture on some features of the work de- 
livered in our hall by some member of the faculty every 
two months. 


Che East. 

The denominational religious societies of Cornell 
University—the Presbyterian Union, Methodist Alli- 
ance, Baptist Circle, and the Catholic Union, held their 
first Union Thanksgiving Banquet at Barnes Hall. The 
programme included a unique toast by Dr. Schurman, 
an original poem by Mr. Ruyter, and music. The even- 
ing was very greatly enjoyed. Ata late meeting of the 
Mission Band, held in Barnes Hall, Mr. Mishima, 
dressed in the Japanese garb, presided and also gavea 
recitation in his native tongue. It was announced as 
the sense of the meeting that it was practical to send a 
representative from Cornell tothe foreign field next 
year and that immediate steps should be taken to that 
end. 


During the week of prayer at Hartwick Seminary, 
New Jersey, thirteen found Christ. An unusually deep 
interest still prevails there. 


Yale University. The past month has been a not- 
able one for Yale from a religious point of view. Dec. 
Ist a Bible club was organized among the post-gradu- 
ate students of the university with members from all 
the professional schools. It intends to maintain at 
least a regular course of Bible studies and a course of 
university lectures. The former is for the current year 
under the leadership of Mr. F. K. Sanders. Another 
class, begun as an experiment but becoming increas- 
ingly successful, is Prof. Harper’s Normal Bible Class. 
It is making a series of studies of Israel and Judah 
after the Disruption. Membership in this class is lim- 
ited.—There is quite a strong feeling in the university 
that Yale should have a college pastor—Mr. Moody 
was at Yale Dec. 14-16. He preached powerfully to 
large audiences, but the rush and strain of the closing 
week of the term cut short his stay. It is rumored that 
he has consented to return later in the year for a longer 
visit. 
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The Harvard University Association manifests its 
growing interest in home missions by sending twenty 
men into Seamen’s, Charities, Children’s Aid Society, 
Hospital and Sunday School work, in Cambridge and 
Boston, with the probability of an increased number of 
workers as the year advances. 


Phillips Andover. “Deputation work upon a small 
scale, the week of prayer, a hand-book for students’ 
reference have been features of our work thus far. We 
are handicapped somewhat by not having rooms speci- 
ally fitted up for our Association meetings. Encourag- 
ing and gratifying results have been reached through a 
Bible Training Class. We very much enjoy it.” 

A new system of Bible study has been organized at 
Williams College, embracing three distinct courses, 
called the intellectual, the devotional, and the practical. 
A large class, under the leadership of Prof. John E. 
Russell, studies the Epistles of Paul in their historical, 
critical, and literary aspects. On the second plan, two 
classes have taken the Divinity of Christ as their theme 
of study, as adapted to promote a deeper spiritual life. 
Two classes are also engaged in learning how to apply 
Scriptural truth to the needs of various classes of in- 
quirers, and in meeting objections. All these classes 
meet weekly, and require thorough preparation. 


December 21 marked an important era in the affairs 
of the Amherst College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The organization has been practically dis- 
banded for the last two years, and the religious matters 
of the college have been in the hands of the pastor, the 
Rev. G. S. Burroughs, and a committee of five students. 
The movement to revive the Association will probably 
succeed, and the committee be given up. At the meet- 
ing, G. W. Kyburg, 90, was elected president; R. A. 
MacFadden, '90, vice-president; A. M. Moody, ’g2, 
secretary ; W. S. Corsa, ’92, treasurer, and a committee 


was appointed to revise the constitution of the old 
Association. Among the chief things that the Associ- 
ation will undertake, will be the raising of a fund to 
send outacollege missionary, and advancing the move- 
mentfor a Young Men’s Christian Association building. 


There has been more religious interest at Dartmouth 
College of late than at any time for five years. “We have 
had four Bible classes with a weekly attendance of forty. 
We have held a noon meeting since October ro, with an 
average attendance of twenty. Mr. Sayford’s visit 
quickened the work here. Many men were made better 
Christians, and sixty-five covenanted with God to take 
“higher ground.” We closed the Week of Prayer with 
a meeting addressed by three young alumni. It was the 
largest gathering of students ever seen here. The plan 
can be heartily recommended to other colleges, for men 
who will not come out to hear any one else will come to 
hear a young alumnus. 


The Norwich University Association of Northfield, 
Vt., was organized Feb., ’89, with five active members. 
It had gained one member by June. This fall the mem- 
bership was much enlarged and the meetings had to be 
transferred from a private room to the chapel. 


University of Vermont. The Y. M. C. A. State 
Convention was held in Burlington, December 5-9. 
Besides the delegates present from the town and city 
Associations, there were delegates from Middlebury and 
Norwich colleges, St. Johnsbury and Saxton’s River 
academies. “The greater part of our members attended 
the meetings, and feel that they received great help from 
them. They were especially interested in Mr. J. R. 
Mott’s talks. Our Association is in fine condition. 
Our meetings are very well attended, and nearly all take 
an active partin them. We are going to make a strong 
effort next term to do some deputation work among the 
fitting schools in the State.” 


Established 1818. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


BROADWAY CORNER 22d STREET, NEW YO 


ORK CITY. 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS FOR MEN AND BOYS 


READY MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE. 


For Clothing made to measure our large variety of foreign Suitings and Trouserings give the fullest 


opportunity for selection. 


In speaking particularly of our Ready Made stock we may remind customers that we have special 


facilities for obtaining the best qualities and newest designs; that, in the cutting and making up of our 
garments, we exercise particular care to avoid the stiffness and awkwardness of appearance which so 
frequently characterize ready made Clothing; that all noticeable patterns are limited to small 
quantities; and that we endeavor to exclude every style, fabric and cut which can 
be easily imitated in inferior grades of goods or workmanship, 

Evening Dress Suits and Ulsters for all seasons of the year always in stock ready made. 

Our Furnishing Department offers a most complete assortment in that line, including the proper shades 
in Gloves and Scarfs, Allen Solly & Co.’s Hosiery and underwear and the best makes of Waterproof coats. 

Our Boys’ and Youths’ Hats are of the best quality and in the most correct shapes, 

Samples and rules for self measurement will be sent on application. 

Our location, one block from Madison Square, is convenient to the leading Hotels, and easy of access 
from the principal Railway Stations in New York and vicinity. 





